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Preview: The Jerusalem 
Synoptic Commentary 

The most frequent request we get from readers is for the new English translation of 
the reconstructed Hebrew life of Jesus which is being prepared by the scholars of the 
Jerusalem School for the Study of the Synoptic Gospels. The Jerusalem School believes 
that a Hebrew biography of Jesus — a lost document from the Second Temple period 
— underlies the synoptic Gospels. In this and future articles we will present excerpts 
from the Jerusalem School's new translation of the reconstructed Hebrew Life of Jesus, 
We begin with an examination of Matthew 5:17. 


Four Translations in One 

Each passage in the Jerusalem Synoptic 
Commentary will be presented in Greek accompanied 
by a literal English translation, and in Hebrew recon- 
struction accompanied by three English translations. In 
this way, the commentary will more fully convey the 
meaning of the Gospel texts. 

* Greek; 

Mfj vQfxiar|TE ou f^Oov KoroaA.ucou tqv vojaov fj roue 
itpwj>r)t«c- ouk rpvGov xcnceXSctou dXXa nXtipcxjaL 

* Literal Translation of the Greek: 

"Do not think that I came to destroy the taw or 


the prophets. 1 did not come to destroy but to 
fill /fulfill " 

• Hebrew Reconstruction: 

Mb ,o*NOjni mi im jin boob tjvaur io^nn bM 

,o»pb MbM boob 

’Literal Translation of the Hebrew 
Reconstruction; 

''Do not think that 1 have come to cancel the Torah 
l the five books of Moses j and the Prophets [the 
second section of the Hebrew canon]. I have not 
come to cancel but to sustain," 

(Continued on page 4) 


Jesus 
and the 
Oral Torah 

Tithing 

T ithing is a biblical command- 
ment set forth in Leviticus 27; 
30-33, Deuteronomy 14:22-29 
and Deuteronomy 26:12-14. Most 
Christians would probably agree 


that Jesus observed this command- 
ment since the New Testament 
dearly states, "having been born 
under the Torah, he committed no 
Sin" (CaL 4:4; 1 Pet. 2:22; Heb. 4:15), 
However, the question we are ask- 
ing in this series is, did Jesus ob- 
serve the commandments as they 
were interpreted in the Oral Torah? 

The Gospels give the general 
impression that Jesus dutifully ad- 
hered to the practices of observant 
Jews of his day, and that his atti- 
tude toward these practices was 
guided by the interpretations of the 


rabbis as expressed in the Oral 
Torah. There is no specific reference 
in the New Testament to Jesus' tith- 
ing, Yet Jesus did make a statement 
which indirectly witnesses to his 
observance of this commandment. 

Light and Heavy 
Commandments 

It is sometimes suggested that 
Jesus criticized the Pharisees for be- 
ing so pedantic as to tithe even the 
spices and herbs in their gardens 
(Matthew 23:23), 

(cont inued on page 2) 


Oral Torah — Tithing 

(continued from page t) 


Tractate Ma'&srofc 1:1 in the 
Mishnah confirms that the 
Pharisees did in fact tithe on "ev- 
erything that is used for food, that 
is looked after and that grows from 
the soil/" The Pharisees extended 
the biblical commandment — to 
tithe on grain, wine and olive oil — 
to include other cultivated crops 
used as food such as figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, walnuts, cucumbers 
and garden herbs. 

However, Jesus did not pro- 
nounce woe upon the scribes and 
Pharisees for tithing mint, dill and 
cummin, but rather for keeping 
only such "light" or less serious 
commandments while failing to 
keep the "heavy" commandments. 
To infer from this statement that 
Jesus was against tithing is an error 
resulting from not carefully reading 
the text. This is similar to the mis- 


understanding that money is the 
mot of all evil, whereas the New 
Testament actual iy states that "the 
love of money is the root of all evil" 
(1 Timothy 6:10). 

Furthermore, it obviously 
would be wrong to conclude that 
all Pharisees, or even a majority of 
them, wen? not keeping the 
■'heavy" commandments such as 
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"Do not murder" and 'Do not 
commit adultery." Jesus, like most 
teachers, often used general state- 
ments for didactic purposes, just as 
someone might say, '"We 
America ns a re materi a) i stie "It 
would be a mistake to conclude 
from this generalization that all 
Americans without exception are 
materialistic. 

Infernal Criticism 

Jesus" criticism of the Pharisees 
was "inhouse," constructive criti- 
cism. There was hypocrisy among 
the Pharisees — it was not unique 
to them — and in their own writ- 
ings they were just as critical of this 
hypocrisy as was Jesus. 

Jesus apparently felt that it was 
important to correct this error be- 
cause the future of Israel lay with 
them, rather than with, for in- 
stance, the Sadducees. He endorsed 
the Pharisees doctrine. Stating in 
Matthew 23:3, "Do and observe 
wha t th ev 1 t ho scribes a nd 
Pharisees) command you," 

What is frequently overlooked 
is that after fesus criticized, the 
Pharisees for their hypocrisy, he 
went on to sav that the "lighter" 
Commandments, such as tithing 
even on the herbs grown in one's 
home garden as commanded in the 
Oral Torah, are "necessary to do" 
This statement leaves no doubt 
how Jesus felt about tithing, and 
mom importantly how he felt 
about the observance of the com- 
mandments as they were interpret- 
ed by the rabbis. 

The parable of the Pharisee and 
the tax collector recorded in Luke 
18:9-14 should also be noted. Here, 
too, Jesus was not being critical of 
this Pharisee for tithing on "every- 
thing I get." but rather for his self- 
nghteous attitude. 

Almsgiving 

Like ti things almsgiving — giv- 
ing to the poor — is a biblical com- 
mandment (Deuteronomy 15:8; 


Levi ticus 25:35). Since i t is related 
to tithing, we add here a few com- 
ments about almsgiving even 
though there is no specific New 
Testament example of Jesus actual- 
ly giving alms. 

In the same section of the 
Sermon on the Mount where Jesus 
criticized the hypocrites w r hc fasted 
or prayed ""to be seen by men," he 
also criticized those who made a 
public display of giving to the poor 
(Matthew 6:2). One must be careful 
not to view Jesus' criticism of the 
exaggerated observance of alms- 
giving as a general condemnation 
of this biblical practice. 

Jesus commanded his disciples 
to do their praying, fasting and giv- 
ing to the poor "in secret." Based 
on rabbinical literature, most rabbis 
of Jesus' day would just as strongly 
have condemned ostentatious giv- 
ing to the poor. According to Baba 
Batra 9b, for instance, "Greater 
than our master Moses is he w ho 
gives to the poor in secret." 

Secret Chamber 

In the time of Jesus there was a 
"Secret Chamber" in the Temple 
(Shekalim 5:6). The pious could 
anonymously leave money there, 
and the poor from well-to-do fami- 
lies were given money from this 
source secretly, avoiding embar- 
rassment to them. Tosefta Shekalim 
2:16 mentions that there was a sim- 
ilar "Secret Chamber"" in every 
town in Israel. 

Jesus must have been a gener- 
ous giver himself, since he taught 
that one should "'lay up treasures in 
Heaven" and that if one's "eye is 
bad |a Hebrew idiom meaning to 
be stingy] his whole body is full or 
darkness. "(Matthew 6:20-23) 

"When you gjve alms..." said 
Jesus, not // you give alms (Matt- 
hew 6:2). Jesus assumed that his 
disciples were almsgivers, and one 
may confidently assume that Jesus 
was as well, even without a specific 
New Testament example of his ac- 
tually giving alms. 
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T he two letters which 
comprise the word 
abba t *A4efav\& bef r 
happen to be the first two let- 
tersof the Hebrew alphabet. 

In Hebrew, the word for "al- 
phabet" isale/-bef, which 
comes from coupling the 
names of these two letters. 

The English word "alphabet" 
is derived from the names of the 
first two letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet alpha and beta* Although 
Greek, the names of these letters 
sound like Hebrew. That is because 
the Greeks learned to write 
from the Phoenicians, 
who spoke a Semitic 
language very simi- 
lar to Hebrew. The 
Greeks borrowed 
the Phoenician af 
phabet - — its 
symbols and the 
names for its 
symbols — to 
write the sounds of 
the Greek language, 
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the "a" in "father" When we put 
the*i and the pa TAN together, as 
here in the first syllable of ta-BA’', 
we get m (Ta). 


Lesson Six: 


N 


’A-lef 


A knowledge of Hebrew is central to 
understanding the Hebraic background of Jesus' 
life and teaching- Previous installments of " Hebrew 
Nuggets" presented the three letters and three vow- 
el symbols that form the name (ye-SHU-a*J. 

In Lessons Six , Semin and Eight we will 
learn the two new letters and one 


A Silent Letter 

The first letter of ton is the 
n {'A lef). In ancient times *A*lef 
was a "glottal stop" such as one 
hears in a New York City pronunci- 
ation of "bottle*" In modem 
Hebrew, *AAef is silent, like the "h" 
in hour. 

The system of transliteration 
used in Jerusalem perspective in- 
dicates the J Alef with the symbol 
generally used by linguists: an el- 
evated half-circle open to the left 
Unlike the first letter of the 
English alphabet, the *A-lef\s not a 
vowel but a consonant. By the way, 
in the transliteration *A-lef t we use 
capital "A" only to indicate the ac- 
cented syllable, not because there 
are capital letters in Hebrew, 

Under the first letter in fOH is a 
pa TAH, the vowel symbol we 
learned in Lesson Four. Remember 
that the pa -TAN is pronounced as 


nezv vowel symbol found 
in the word abba. 


Rabbinic Examples 

As we mentioned in the previ- 
ous lesson, abba almost totally re- 
placed the biblical avi ("my fa- 
ther") in the sense of "daddy" in 
rabbinic literature, and was used as 
it still is today in modem Hebrew. 

According to Sanhedrin 4:5 in 
the Mishnah, when God created 
mankind, only one man was creat- 
ed so that no one could say: nix 
Pind tJiTJ was greater than 

your father"). The idea is that if all 
men have the same father, no one 
can make the claim, "My dad was 
more important than yours." 

also could sometimes 
mean "our father,” as the following 
example illustrates. The rabbis 
ruled that orphans could not re- 


ceive payment of a debt 
owed to their father's estate 
unless they look the oath, 
"We swear that kin Ua-BA 3 ) 
did not direct us in his will, 
nor did fanf^-BA 1 ) tell us 
[before he diedl, nor have 
we found instructions in the 
papers of that this 

promissory note has been paid' 1 
(Shevuot 7:7), 

The Talmud, in Ta'anit 24a, 
relates the story of a miracle per- 
formed by the son of Rabbi Yose 
of Yokeret. When Rabbi Yose was 
delayed and failed to return 
home before nightfall, his 
field workers com- 
plained to the son 
that they were 
hungry. Rabbi 
Yosc's son turned 
to the fig tree un- 
der which the 
workers were 
sitting and said: 
wjtin ruKr ruxn 
K3N itofroi ■pjm>a 
( "Fig tree, fig tree, 
bring forth your fruit so 
that the laborers of abba can 
eat-"k And the tree produced fruit 
and they ate. 

Fire and Despair 

Having learned then, we now 
can read another Hebrew- w-ord: 
i*esh f fire). This is a frequently 
used word in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, appearing 375 times. It's 
Greek counterpart, Jsup (piV), is 
found in some of Jesus' most fa- 
mous sayings. If Jesus taught in 
Hebrew, he may have used 0 k in at 
least six of his sayings. 

Wo also can now- read iftso 
(ye *USH), which means despair or 
despondency. Not found in the 
Bible, this word appeared in 
Hebrew for the first time in rab- 
binic literature. 

In Lesson Seven we will learn the 
next letter of the word 
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Synoptic Commentary 

(continued from page V 

♦Plain English Translation of 
the Hebrew Reconstruction! 
"Do not think that I have 
come to weaken the Torah 
and the Prophets. I have not 
come to weaken them but to 
strengthen them/ 1 
♦Dynamic Translation of the 
Hebrew Reconstruction: 

"Do not suppose that 1 have 
any intention of undermin- 
ing Sc rip Eure by misinter- 
preting it My purpose is to 
establish and maintain the 
knowledge and observance 
of God's Word, not under- 
mine it" 

1 came/1 did not 
come 

rjXGov / ouk qkGov 

»SW3 Ht? / WO (BA^ti I lo BA*-ti) 

In this saying of Jesus, the He- 
brew »jiio ) apparently was 
translated with the Greek aorist 
tense which conveys the simple 
past, This was standard practice of 
translators since the time of the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the Septuagint, some 
200 years before the time of Jesus, 

If, however, we translate this 
Greek verb back to Hebrew, we are 
not bound to translate Jesus' saying 
using the simple past tense, He- 
brew has only one form of the verb 
in the past tense, and it serves for 
all the forms of the past found in 
Greek such as aorist or simple past 
(I came), perfect (I have come), plu- 
perfect (I had come) and imperfect 
{I was coming). 

The translation "1 have come" 
makes much better sense in this 
context than "I came," Here Jesus is 
probably speaking in the perfect 
tense (I have come) and not of an 
occurrence in the past (I came). 

The Hebrew verb "to come" of- 
ten is used idiomatically to denote 
intent or purpose. When Jesus said 


"I have come," he probably was not 
referring to his Incarnation, but 
rather speaking of intent. The 
Christian reader who takes the 
words "1 have come” literally, may 
imagine Jesus leaving his heavenly 
throne and coming to earth. But it 
is more likely that Jesus was using 
"come" idiomatically to mean "my 
purpose is — ** 

Destroy the Law 

jcataXuaca rev vopov 
nn no jin {le va-TEL ’cf 

ka-to-RAll} 

The translators of the King 
James Version rendered this phrase 
"destroy the law." However, twafi 
(Je ra TEL, literally "cancel"), the 
probable Hebrew equivalent of the 
Greek verb translated "destroy,” 
was used in Jesus' day as a techni- 
cal term in scholarly debate. 

When a sage felt that a col- 
league had misinterpreted a pas- 
sage of Scripture, he would say, 
"You are cancelling the Torah I" In 
other words, "You are so misinter- 
preting Scripture that you arc 
negating or cancelling part of it. 
Needless to say, in most cases his 
colleague strongly disagreed. What 
was "cancelling" the Torah for one 
rabbi was "fulfilling'' it for another, 
What one encounters in Mat- 
thew 5:17 is a rabbinic controversy. 
Someone had apparently accused 
Jesus of "cancelling” the Torah. He 
was being charged with so misin- 
terpreting the Scriptures as to nulli- 
fy their intent. 

Hyperbole 

Jesus strongly denied the alle- 
gation, using the same technical 
terminology as the rabbis. In the 
following verse he used hyperbole 
to show how strongly he felt about 
the importance of Torah. Not a 
yod, the smallest letter of the He- 
brew alphabet, not even a Jtofs, the 
tiny decorative spur sometimes 
added to the yod f will ever be re- 
moved from the Torah, he said. 

The meaning of this exaggera- 


tion, "not a yod and not a Jcufs of a 
yod" is, "not the most insignificant 
thing." What Jesus is suggesting is 
that one should not consider 
unimportant even the most seem- 
ingly insignificant commandment 
in the Torah. The full import of this 
declaration will be made dear in a 
forthcoming article when we dis- 
cuss "light" and "heavy" com- 
mandments (Matthew 5:19) and 
Jesus' system of interpreting the 
Torah* 

Just because Jesus spoke hyper- 
bolic&lly about letters and strokes 
being removed from the Torah, one 
should not think that he or his dis- 
putants believed that the Torah 
would not endure forever. From 
English versions of the New Testa- 
ment one might get the impression 
that Jesus was being accused of in- 
tending to abolish or replace the 
Torah. However, when Matthew 
5:17 is placed in its Hebraic context, 
one sees that this is simply a typical 
rabbinic controversy. 

Fulfill the Law 

nXqpGx3oa.Tbv vqjiov 

mum jin (le-ka-YEM *et 

hato*RAH) 

So me Chri stian co mine nta to rs 
have emphasized the word "fulfill" 
in verse 17. According to their in- 
terpretation, the Law was lacking 
something which Jesus provided. 
Rather than being destroyed, they 
say, the Law reached its zenith in 
Jesus, the Messiah. 

As often, the best solution is to 
put the Greek back into Hebrew, 
Once we set this passage in its He- 
braic and rabbinic context, it makes 
better sensc. 

The probable Hebrew equiva- 
lent of the Greek verb translated 
"fulfill" is tJe ka-YF.M). In this 
period it was usually the antonym 
for (le-va-TEL) and used in the 
sense of "preserve or sustain." 
Here, as a rabbinic technical term, 
it means "to sustain by properly 
interpreting." 
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